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Director’s Foreword 


Since the early part of the past century, the Saint Louis Art Museum has organized numerous 
exhibitions of photographs that have focused on prominent figures and themes of the medium. 
Yet Poetics of the Everyday: Amateur Photography, 1890-1970 marks the first time that 
the Museum is presenting vernacular images, where the makers are generally anonymous; 

in fact, most did not consider themselves to be artists. The exhibition is a celebration of an 
extraordinary period of time, primarily the first half of the twentieth century, when portable 
cameras became available to millions of enthusiastic amateurs. How they used the camera 
and how they saw the world around them has become a vibrant area of focus for collectors, 


researchers, and museums alike in the twenty-first century. 


This catalogue and exhibition are made possible by the recent gift of 150 significant 
photographs from Teenuh and John Foster. Trained as a visual artist, John Foster assembled 
this collection of anonymous found images over the past twenty years. He began collecting 
at a time when few people were paying attention to this material, and he had to trust his own 
eye and intuition for guidance. He sought out and acquired some of the most unusual and 
exceptional examples, showcasing a range of subjects and approaches. These photographs 
are immediately engaging in their intimate and familiar format, and demonstrate the 
remarkable aesthetic heights that were achieved in this democratic medium through 


intention, experiment, or accident. 


In presenting highlights from the Foster collection, the Museum endeavors to tell a larger 
story about the history of photography, deepening our understanding of its complex language 
and expanding the boundaries of creative expression worthy of our attention. These pictures 
initiate a fruitful dialogue with photographs in the Museum’s collection of some three 
thousand works, and point to new areas of collecting and study—in particular the modes 


of expression found in folk, self-taught, and outsider art. 


Poetics of the Everyday is organized by Eric Lutz, associate curator of prints, drawings, and 
photographs. His essay provides a thoughtful context for these unique and enchanting pictures. 
He demonstrates the rewards of contemplating what may be captured in unassuming 


everyday moments, as well as the enduring pleasure of careful looking. 


Brent R. Benjamin 
The Barbara B. Taylor Director 


Saint Louis Art Museum 


A Lifetime of Looking 


John Foster 


For most of my adult life, I have collected objects and ephemera that hold for me qualities 
of exceptional design, visual power, and mystery. Since the early 1980s and throughout 
our thirty-six-year marriage, my wife, Teenuh, and I have been the odd couple who choose 
to buy art before we buy a new sofa. A key area of our collecting passion has always been 
works by self-taught and outsider artists—art made by people with no formal artistic training 
who had an overwhelming need to create. Sometimes recognition found its way to these 


artists in their lifetime, and in other cases they worked in isolation and anonymity. 


My interest in photography began somewhat unconventionally when I was pursuing my MFA 
at Washington University in the mid-1970s. I had discovered a large envelope of medical 
X-rays in a trash bin and began to experiment with them—cropping and printing various 
sections to create a series of new works. Segments of human tissue and bone revealed 
themselves to me to be rolling hills or mystical mountain ranges: beautiful landscapes 
extrapolated from mundane technical images. This process of discovery was transformative 


to my thinking, and continues to play a role in my approach to collecting to this day. 


This collection of anonymous photographs began in earnest around 2002, with images 
I found initially at flea markets and then on eBay. My professional pursuits as a painter, 
photographer, and graphic designer had a tremendous impact on my collecting decisions. 
Though the medium differs from that of the other artworks in our collection, I saw these 
vintage anonymous photographs as having roots there: everyday people making creative 
decisions about exposure, composition, and subject matter. Occasionally, the results are 


magical and brilliant—and these are the images I still seek. 


When contemplating a photograph for inclusion in the collection, the first question I ask 


is whether the image challenges my eye. Subject matter may be common or familiar, but 





the point of view, approach, and results must be unique. Every photograph is also filtered 
through my personal study and understanding of the history of art and photography. You may 
be surprised to learn that I have never had a desire to discover the identities or backstories 
of the people in the photographs in our collection. I prefer to supply my own narrative to 


what I see in an image—and I consider your interpretation to be as legitimate as mine. 


There is a surrealistic overtone present throughout the collection because I specifically seek 
images that tamper with accepted notions of reality. Like with my own work reinterpreting 
X-rays, I look for the double entendre, the unintended graphic beauty, the unusual. I try to 
collect vintage photographs that didn’t make it into the family album, images that reside 
on the outer edge of established norms. While I enjoy and collect photographs that display 
humor, sentimentality, and warmth, I am most drawn to images that stand far apart from 


conventional picture making—something I call “the other.” 


We can see this sense of the other in a moment 
where two figures in oversized Halloween masks 
awkwardly crawl toward the camera (plate 3). 

The camera, positioned low to the ground, brings 
the viewer face-to-face with the grimacing figure 

in the foreground enacting what looks like a death 
crawl, while an impish clown pops up from behind 
seemingly from nowhere—his blank, unfeeling 
smile equally troubling. Though presumably meant 
to be playful, the scene possesses a nightmarish 
aspect reminiscent of the enigmatic photographs of 


masked figures by Ralph Eugene Meatyard (fig. r). 
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Fig. 1 

Ralph Eugene Meatyard, 
American, 1925-1972; 
Untitled, c.1960; 
gelatin silver print; 

6 5/8 x 6 5/8 inches; 
Image courtesy 
Fraenkel Gallery, 

San Francisco; 

© The Estate of 

Ralph Eugene Meatyard 


Fig. 2 

Untitled, c.1915; 
American; 

gelatin silver print; 

3 3/4 x 25/8 inches; 
Collection of John R. 
and Teenuh M. Foster 


Fig. 3 

Jean Peter(s), from the 
film Pickup on South 
Street, 1953, C.1970; 
American; Polaroid; 
31/4 x 4.1/8 inches; 
Collection of John R. 
and Teenuh M. Foster 


Compositional strength is something else I am drawn to. I still remember acquiring the 
photograph that jump-started the collection, a group portrait that dates from the 1910s 
(fig. 2). Posing outdoors in front of a wooden fence, a man and a young boy are the central 
focus of the photograph. But behind them an elderly woman peers over the top of the fence, 
the angle of her left arm aligned with the diagonals of the building in the background. 
Was she intended to be included in the photograph, or did she just pop up unexpectedly? 
The picture reveals even more—that of yet another individual, looking through a window 
in the distance. Was this complex photo a carefully planned composition, or was it an 
accidental moment when two bystanders photobombed the shot of the man and boy? 


Such are the mysteries of vernacular photography. 





Occasionally, I find anonymous photographs that are so innocently perfect my heart skips a 
beat, such as one in which we see a young girl posing briefly for a portrait outdoors (plate 4). 
She stands awkwardly, almost dead center in the frame, with her arms stiff by her side. 
The image could easily have been just another of the thousands of uninteresting pictures | 
pass over time and time again. But in this everyday moment of suspended time, a lone white 
cloud—like a thought bubble—nearly converges with the left side of her head, carefully 
balancing the photograph and providing a wispy counterweight to the heavy, dark tree on the 
right. It’s a moment of sheer photographic poetry, the kind of accidental brilliance I seek. 
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Newly added to our collection is a work from a series of black-and-white instant Polaroids 
of televised close-ups of actresses, some famous and others more obscure (fig. 3). Their faces 
are often blurry and somewhat distorted, providing a great sense of intimacy. Created 
between 1969 and 1972 by an unidentified artist, they offer a revealing look at this 
individual’s private obsession. In addition to photographic works by self-taught artists, 
our photography collection includes medical and science imagery, school pictures, press 
photos, police mug shots, crime-scene documentation, personal identification photos, and 


photo-booth strips. 


The gift of photographs to the Saint Louis Art Museum is especially gratifying to Teenuh 
and me, as we believe in the mission of the Museum to educate, present, inspire, and elevate 
the human spirit. Eric Lutz, associate curator of prints, drawings, and photographs, had the 
freedom to select from over 2,500 photographs in our collection. With his deep understanding 
of the medium, Eric spotted details and attributes in images I myself did not see initially. 


The highly enjoyable process was thoughtful and deliberate, taking three years to complete. 


Teenuh and I sincerely wish to thank Eric Lutz for his sharp eye and keen sense of humor 
throughout this project, and Brent R. Benjamin, the Barbara B. Taylor Director, as well as 
many others for their assistance in making the exhibition and catalogue a reality. These 
images— photographic artifacts of the last century —will now be accessible to the public 


and to photographic scholars, historians, and researchers for generations to come. 


Note to the Reader 


All works are collection of the Saint Louis Art Museum, Gift of John R. and Teenuh M. Foster 


unless otherwise credited. 


Most of the photographs are by unidentified photographers and have no formal titles. 
Photograph culture is probably American unless otherwise labeled. Specific dates are derived 
from information on the photographs, while approximate dates are based on subject matter 
and photographic processes. The medium for all black-and-white photographs is gelatin silver 
print, and the medium for all color photographs is chromogenic print unless noted. If handwritten 
inscriptions appear on either the recto or verso of the photograph, they are usually transcribed 


in full. Photographs are reproduced at actual size unless noted as a detail. 
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Enlarged detail of plate 28 





Poetics of the Everyday 


Eric Lutz 


Over the past two decades there has been a growing interest in collecting and displaying 
pictures taken by amateur photographers whose identities have been lost to time, otherwise 
known as vernacular or found photography. Exemplified by the humble family snapshot, 
this is work largely made for personal reasons outside the realm of fine art. The invention 
and marketing of portable cameras in the 1890s led to a remarkable explosion of vernacular 
picture making, particularly in the United States, that lasted through much of the twentieth 
century. With the advent of digital technologies in more recent years, there has been increasing 
recognition that film-based amateur photography (particularly the black-and-white prints 
that were prevalent through the 1960s) forms a historically delineated body of work worthy 
of investigation.' With some hindsight, we can see that this sustained interest is not just for 
nostalgic reasons, but also because it is a surprisingly rich field whose study opens up whole 


new perspectives on the vitality and diversity of the photographic medium. 


Vernacular photography now widely circulates through art fairs, galleries, publications, and 
social media. Yet the history of focused engagement with this genre has deep roots in the 
twentieth century among artists, collectors, and museum curators. In 1944 the Museum 
of Modern Art (MoMA), New York, mounted perhaps the first institutional exhibition 
of amateur photography: The American Snapshot, which was billed as “An Exhibition 

of the Folk Art of the Camera.” While the images in the show were largely conventional 
and sentimental in nature, the accompanying brochure essay was quite forward-looking. 
It was authored by Willard Morgan, director of the newly established Photography Center 
at MoMA, who astutely observed that “the snapshot has become, in truth, a folk art, 
spontaneous, almost effortless, yet deeply expressive.” Morgan argued for an acceptance, 
even a celebration, of the porous nature of photography’s boundaries, which encompass 
diverse fields of activity such as scientific documentation as well as a broad range of 
expertise, from casual amateurs to artistic professionals. Much of this fluidity we take 


for granted in today’s media-saturated world. 


Notably, Morgan spoke less about the camera’s ability to document people, places, or events 
for posterity than its ability to draw both picture-taker and picture-viewer into a heightened 
sense of engagement with the world around them: “The pictures reveal, as pictures almost 
always do, whether our eyes are perceptive, our minds alive.” Morgan suggested that images 
taken in even the most personal of circumstances may have aesthetic worth and prompt us to 
see life in novel ways. His conclusion points to the enduring appeal of amateur photographs: 
“The picture the snapshooter obtains may be only on the threshold of art, but in the 
making of it he has achieved something creative and has set in play an interchange of 
emotions and ideas.”* This notion that vernacular images are on the threshold of art 
conveys the expressive potential of this form of the medium. Intriguing compositions and 
revealing portraits can come about by chance as much as from deliberate intention or 
experimentation; our interpretation of their meaning and visual interest may shift depending 
on context and perspective. When thoughtfully collected, they have a seemingly boundless 


capacity to entice, inspire, and bemuse us. 


A large number of the images gifted by John and Teenuh Foster illustrated on these pages 
were taken in the 1940s, around the time that Morgan wrote his essay. These photographs 
have been “set in play,” as Morgan forecasted, and are on our threshold to appreciate in 
new ways. However, their journey from the moment the shutter was snapped to the present 
day, when they have assumed a place inside the museum, has been far from straightforward. 
The destination was never meant to be the gallery wall. The voyage may have started when 
exposed negatives were taken to a corner drugstore, sent off to a distant processing facility, 
or developed in a home darkroom. Some prints were inscribed with personal notes and 
placed in photo albums as keepsakes or shared with friends and family. At a certain point, 
many such images became untethered from a line of descent. No longer recognizable or 
relevant, they might have been discarded or abandoned, eventually entering the marketplace — 
through estate sales, flea markets, photography fairs, and internet auctions—to be found 


and given new life. 


When the identity of individual makers is no longer known, the collector takes on an 
important role. The process of culling images from vast troves over periods of time and 
grouping them together in a collection can be seen as a creative act in and of itself. John 
Foster looked at hundreds of thousands of these photographs to find ones that reveal 
particular qualities that resonate with him. While each print in the Foster gift may have 
been something of an anomaly on its own, as part of a collection it starts to say something 
larger. Merits that may have originally gone unnoticed spring to life within a new framework, 
where pictures can be highlighted, paired, or sequenced. Indeed, Foster is invested in the idea 
of finding exemplary images with hidden qualities and re-presenting them. Just as other 
cultural artifacts shift context in an art museum setting, such as ceramics made to store 
food and now admired for their sculptural qualities, vernacular photographs can have a 


substantial power that transcends their original purpose. 
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Fig. 4 

Lee Friedlander, 
American, born 1934; 
New York City, 1963, 
printed 2006; gelatin 
silver print; 11 x 14 inches; 
Saint Louis Art Museum, 
Funds given by 

Margery Armstrong in 
honor of Jeffrey T. Fort 
13:2009; Image courtesy 
Fraenkel Gallery, 

San Francisco; 

© Lee Friedlander 


Fig. 5 

Emmet Gowin, 
American, born 1941; 
Nancy and Dwayne, 
Danville, Virginia, 1970, 
printed 1977; gelatin 
silver print; 6 1/4 x 6 1/4 
inches; Saint Louis Art 
Museum, Funds given 
by the National 
Endowment for the 
Arts and matching 
funds given by an 
anonymous donor 
158:1978; Image 
courtesy Pace/MacGill 
Gallery, New York; 

© Emmet Gowin 
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There are any number of ways to collect 
within the sprawling field of vernacular 
photography. One can, for example, 
specialize in specific historical periods or 
trace the development of technical processes. 
Foster’s search has largely been driven by 
aesthetic concerns and a curiosity about the 
expressions of personal experience. As the 


title of this catalogue and related exhibition 





indicates, these works may be seen as a 


kind of visual poetry. 


To begin to characterize the particular eye that John Foster brings to collecting and the resulting 
gift to the Saint Louis Art Museum, it is important to consider his fine arts background. He was 

a student in a graduate art program in the 1970s—a period when a sea change was taking place 
in the photographic world, and more broadly the visual arts. Photographers such as Diane Arbus 
and Lee Friedlander were blurring the boundary between high and low art, seeking out subjects 
on the margins of society, or deliberately focusing on banal aspects of the built environment 
(fig. 4). In 1974 Aperture magazine devoted an entire issue to considering how the unpretentious, 
seemingly naive snapshot aesthetic had a significant bearing on the approaches of contemporary 
photographers.? Many artists, like Emmet Gowin, were inspired to take an intensely focused look 
at everyday family life and to embrace new compositional tactics (fig. 5). Unlike the fast-working 
street photographers who were still in action at this time, they were less interested in documenting 


social realities than in being attuned to unexpected and playful details. 


Openly demystifying the notion of an 
objective truth in photographic imagery, 
many fine art photographers exploited 
its fluid nature through approaches that 
embraced ambiguity. Some were also 
reworking ideas developed in the 1920s 
by the Surrealists, who were among the 
first to embrace accidental effects 
produced by the camera or the printing 
process that could jolt the viewer out 
of conventional ways of seeing. In this 
vein, photographers of the 1970s also 
advocated for work that subverted the 
notion of hierarchies in artistic value, 


which included folk and outsider art. 
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Ideas and activities from this period eventually informed Foster’s approach to collecting — 
some he absorbed as a student, and others drew his attention later in life. By 2002, when 
acquiring photographs became a full-time passion, the sheer volume of amateur photographs 
that had entered the marketplace provided a rich field for him to mine, and he has amassed 
a unique and heady mix of material. All the photographs in the Foster gift are grounded 

in a strong sense of design, yet he also opened himself up to the messier and more unruly 
spectrum of the vernacular—one filled with “accidental mysteries,” as he likes to call them. 
For example, who might have imagined the psychedelic graphic explosion that could result 
from a double exposure of identical twin girls posing in frilly ribboned dresses (plate 5)? 
The range of subjects and approaches we see in the exhibition and in this catalogue is 
bewildering. One picture maker attempted to take an early version of a selfie by attaching 
a string to the camera’s shutter release, while another was intrigued by the sight of a blimp 


floating directly overhead between two tall buildings (see plates 1 and 97). 


TS 
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This variety evolves out of a desire to both 
explore the formal language of photography 
and expand the boundaries of where we may 
find works of creative expression that are 
worthy of our attention. In the pages that 
follow, some broader characteristics of the 
Foster gift are highlighted, and specific 
images are considered in depth—not so 
much to posit particular interpretations 

but to reveal the multitude of ways in 
which these photographs reward careful 


and sustained viewing. 


Many images in the Foster gift have a 
tight focus and a taut compositional sense, 
enabling the viewer to become deeply 
engaged in these small worlds. The pictures 
draw our attention to ordinary and easily 


overlooked moments in everyday life. Some 
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late 1940s 
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of this stems from the portable camera’s 


16 


friends or family, when the photographer has implicit permission to get close to a subject. 
Consider, for example, the details that sharpen our attention in an image of a family sitting 
in the front seat of a car, taken from the open window of an adjacent one (plate 6). The 
arched windows serve as framing devices that resonate and focus our gaze on the round 
head of the child in the very middle, as if the camera’s aperture were progressively closing 
down. It takes the viewer a moment to notice that the child’s face, jutting forward from the 


car’s shadowy interior, has somewhat humorously elided that of his father’s. 


Taut compositional sense can be seen in the photograph of a woman who stands at the bottom 
of her back staircase with an empty garbage pail in her hand (plate 7). At a mere 2 1/2 inches 
across, it is nevertheless one of the most graphically packed images in the collection. A veritable 
whirlwind of diagonal lines, tonal planes, and rhythmic patterns—heightened by the freshly 


fallen snow—move our eye around the scene. Yet it is all anchored with a gentle humanity: the 


quizzical gaze of the woman looking back up the stairs, not seeing what the photographer sees. 


Another image focuses our attention through different means. The use of flash lighting 
outdoors at night has illuminated a dense thicket of branches with delicate, elongated leaves, 
which make an unexpectedly wondrous halo around a young girl’s upraised head (plate 8). 
The light imbues the scene with a rich patterning and sense of movement, elevating what 


would otherwise be an ordinary moment into something verging on the magical. 
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A picture of a dog mid-leap, which could have easily fallen into the realm of visual cliché, is 
elevated through its timely capture of the precise, fleeting moment when multiple events in 
the scene were beautifully aligned (plate 9). The actions seesaw across the picture plane but 
are frozen in time; this pause allows us to contemplate crisply rendered details of movement 
that the eye might ordinarily miss. As the dog bounds over the wire fence toward the camera, 
we can see its streamlined body and the elegant flip of its ears. The crouch of the spotted 
pup in the foreground conveys its eager anticipation, while the backward glance of the man 
walking out of frame prompts us to ponder the meaning of his look. This is not a scene that 
could have been intentionally posed. Yet photography has always played off the element of 
chance to one degree or another. What is important is that the person behind the camera be 


receptive—and responsive—when the right elements come together, as this picture attests. 


As viewers, we are not unlike the spotted puppy, bracing for the jumping dog to land at 
our feet. However, it is not entirely certain that the dog will, in fact, clear the fence. It is 
forever suspended, quite literally, in time. And therein lies a potency, a narrative possibility. 
As slices of particular moments that are now divorced from the contexts in which they were 
made, these found amateur images contain information that is often tantalizingly just out of 
reach. They are pieces of incomplete puzzles open to interpretation. That tension of seeing 
people and things with directness and clarity without knowing the circumstances lets the 


imagination flow. 


At times, this narrative element may operate with such effect as to be almost cinematic in 
feel. Take, for example, a view of an outing at a water’s edge (plate 10). A group of female 
figures—possibly different generations of a family—gaze at a flock of seagulls flying overhead, 
the shades of white dramatically contrasted by the dark water and turbulent clouds. A gust 
of wind rustles the skirt hems, setting the figures in motion along with the birds. Framed by 
shiny black cars, the central woman raises her right arm high, creating upward momentum 
in the picture. Perhaps this is just a depiction of the pedestrian act of throwing bread to 
seagulls, but the ambiguity invites other readings. One might also see it as an elegiac gesture 
toward the vastness of the body of water or a dramatic wave of farewell, a poignant attempt 


to hold on to a disappearing moment as if it were the closing sequence of a film. 


Without being able to see the faces of the people on the waterfront, we can more easily project 
our feelings onto them. Many images in the Foster gift have qualities that share this sense of 
ambiguity. We find figures that bear inscrutable expressions or are engaged in inexplicable 
activities, such as the pair of men in suits wrestling on a field of grass; it is unclear whether 


the image depicts a moment of violence or a playful occasion (see plate 99). 
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It is worthwhile to keep in mind that vernacular pictures, particularly those dating from 
before the 1970s, are engaging as both images and objects. Their physical presence is integral 
to how they were enjoyed originally and to how we tend to appreciate them now.’ They have 
particular textures, weights, and colorations. They come in different shapes —circular, 
rectangular, or square—and often have decorative borders or deckled edges that enhance 
the way we interact with them. These tactile qualities encourage an active response: 

the photographs are objects to be held in one’s hand, considered up close, pointed at, 
commented on, laughed at. This physical immediacy is often missing in our relationship 


with photography today. 





A number of pictures in the Foster gift are in fact hybrid objects— prints that have been 
manipulated by cutting, inscribing, drawing, painting, rephotographing, or collaging. 
These activities draw further attention to the physical qualities of the photographic print. 
Interestingly, such interventions are where a good deal of whimsy and humor may be 
found. In one instance, we see a male figure posed with white rabbits in a yard, his head 
and shoulders cropped out of the frame (plate 11). But the figure was made whole with the 
addition of a second likeness carefully snipped from a separate print, one of a comically 
disproportionate scale mirrored by that of the bunnies. In another manipulated image, two 
hunters with spears flank an animal that has been painted onto the negative over a mysterious 
dark shaft, which may have resulted from improperly exposed or processed film (plate 12). 
The duo was apparently so proud of what they had killed that they took it upon themselves 


to re-create their prey in their drawing, which looks more childlike than fearsome. 





The “objectness” of vernacular prints is especially compelling when the process is black- 
and-white, which records the world in very different ways than color. Much of the appeal 
of monochromatic amateur work lays in its inherently beautiful qualities. It is particularly 
well suited to portraiture—sensitively rendering the way light falls on a face, highlighting a 
glint in the eye, or drawing attention to a subtle expression. Black-and-white pictures can 
also emphasize underlying geometries of a scene or allow an image to teeter on the edge of 


abstraction, such as we find in a view taken from a biplane out into clouds (plate 13). 


Through much of the first half of the twentieth century, photographs were contact printed from 
negatives for a wealth of detail, even when inexpensive cameras were used. These prints have a 


rich luster to their surface, deriving from a concentration of silver particles that was part of the 
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process. While well-made black-and-white prints 
have a long life span, when they do begin to fade 
they acquire a graceful patina that registers the 
passage of time. Much of the pleasing tactility of 
this earlier format of photography disappeared 
in the early 1970s when color came to dominate, 
print technologies changed, and cost-cutting 
measures impacted quality; it is for this reason 
that the chronological range of works in the 


Foster gift ends in this time period. 





A portrait of a couple from the 1940s 1s a lovely 
example of the expressive potential of the earlier 
black-and-white process (plate 14). Seen from a 
low perspective, their sharply rendered faces are 
animated by overhead sunlight, which enhances the man’s deep-set eyes and the woman’s high 
cheekbones. The shadowing makes their features appear almost sculptural, as if carved out of 
marble. The picture also manages to convey an expansive feel that moves beyond its diminutive 
square. The couple is looking at something beyond the photographer, just as we are drawn to 
the clouds behind them. These receding rows of cirrus clouds are in turn echoed by the deckled 


edges of the physical print itself. 


Another image in the collection, a scene of a street corner covered in ice, is made particularly 
evocative through the rich tonality of the print (plate 15). Rather than sharply defined areas 
of black and white, we see subtle gradations of gray, lending the scene a billowy, heavy 

atmosphere. It is a world unto itself, pervaded with mystery. The prevalence of large icicles, 
hanging at an angle from overhead wires, is uncanny. Their scale seems to dwarf the darkly 


silhouetted human figures in the lower left. 


The haunting quality of this photograph is one that underlies many in the Foster gift. Certain 

images may surprise or challenge us because at first glance they seem so familiar. Yet they often 
resist or subvert that feeling with surreal undercurrents: awkward gestures, ominous shadows, or 
mysterious gazes provoke a sense of unease and discomfort. Such photographs veer away from 
the well-trodden rituals of cheery picture taking, suggesting elements such as danger, eroticism, 
anxiety, or loneliness. While these are common themes for fine artists to explore, we rarely expect 
to find them in the intimate format and domestic focus of snapshots. But as a result of Foster’s 


collecting interests, we are in dialogue with a fuller range of human sensation and experience. 


One of the more disconcerting images is of a rain-drenched man standing at the edge of a covered 
porch (plate 16). There is a sinister effect in his stillness amid heavy drops of water. His close 


proximity to the camera feels confrontational, the framing of the dark eaves and pillars 
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claustrophobic. His expression is unknown because his face is mostly obscured, perhaps 
by vapors of his breath or an error in developing or printing. With the classic fedora and 
trench coat, the man’s generic form renders him like a character in a film noir, lurking in 


a shadowed doorway. 


Even in images that are ostensibly happy and playful in their subject matter, one often 
encounters elements that reveal the opposite end of the emotional spectrum, as seen in the 
photograph of a young girl riding a carousel horse (plate 17). Taken from a low angle and 
blurred by the rotation of the merry-go-round, the wooden horse is transformed into a 
malevolent presence. Its rearing head, flared nostrils, and bared teeth are in stark contrast 
to the placid innocence seen on the girl’s face. It brings to life the undercurrent of terror so 


prevalent in fairy tales or dreams. 


Many of the images in the Foster gift play off the notion that photography has a unique 
ability to suggest the subconscious, or the sense that waking life and dream life could 
intersect. This happens quite literally with the prints of multiple exposures, where one image 


overlaps another. In one double exposure, a man standing in a wooded area after an ice 





storm makes for a ghostly presence —his silhouetted figure seemingly transparent (plate 18). 
Alternately, the strange beauty of many of these images may lie just below the surface and 
be difficult to pinpoint. In one photograph, a solemn blonde girl wearing a costume-like tunic 
pauses with her gleaming white horse in what looks to be a parking lot (plate 19). She may 
be a participant in a festival or a religious procession, yet she and the horse appear to have 
arisen in this pedestrian setting like a mirage, as if they just materialized from another time 
and place. This feeling is accentuated by the low vantage point of the photographer and the 
explosive silhouette of the dark tree in the background. Further, the two figures appear to 
be melding together into a hybrid fantasy creature. The horse’s mane is mirrored in the long 
fringe on the girl’s sleeves and hem, and the white rope weaving across both figures stands 
in for a tail. Perhaps most uncannily, the girl’s dark slippers are almost indistinguishable 


from the horse’s hoofs. 


The dream motif can be carried over to the many images in the collection of figures in 
various states of repose, eyes closed. Whether sleeping or merely resting, these figures can 


lull the viewer into a similar sense of reverie. Take, for example, a particularly compelling 


image of a young woman lying on her back in a grassy park (plate 20). Her body, in a 
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languorous state, is elongated by the effects of the wide camera lens. Her arms sprawl 
behind her, beyond the blanket, creating the feeling that she is falling backward toward 
us, while at the same time the angles of her body twist and recede into the deep space of 
the background. Diffused light coming through the distant trees imbues the scene with a 
dreamlike softness. Images of prone bodies or figures with limbs intertwined speak volumes 
through form and gesture, and unexpected moments of elegance and beauty emerge. We find 
a disarming tenderness in the image of a girl comforting another who skinned her knee, or 
of sunbathers whose bare limbs cascade in various directions across the picture plane (see 


plates 38 and 87-89). 


The expressiveness of the body extends to hands and fingers as well, another pervasive motif 
in the collection. One striking example shows a woman seated on a front porch with her 
head in her hands, her face completely obscured (plate 21). By not seeing her eyes or mouth, 
we cannot tell if she was laughing, crying, or perhaps shyly responding to the presence of 
the camera. The action subverts our expectation of finding meaning in her facial expression, 


leaving us to contemplate her body language in new ways. With her elbows on her knees, 


the woman folds forward in a tight posture; her pale arms and manicured fingers— each 
strongly articulated—extend upward, becoming a source of magnetic fascination. They 
concentrate a complex play of light and dark patterning that runs through the entire scene, 


from the porch railings to the dangling trinkets on her bracelet. 


Another example of enigmatic body language can be seen in a color photograph of an 
elderly woman seated at the edge of a bed (plate 22). The sparseness of her setting puts 
focus on her tender, sparkling eyes and the firm clasp of her hands in her lap. The slight 
tilt of her head suggests there is a quizzical quality to her plaintive expression, as if she is 
asking something of the photographer rather than the photographer asking something of 
her. And indeed, a poignant inscription on the back of the print reveals that the woman is 
grappling with the discrepancy between how one’s aging appears in photographs and how 
one thinks about oneself: “Do you remember who this old lady is[?] Would you know her if 


you meet her in the street? I would not. Minnie.” 


Portraits such as this one, often taken between friends and family, usually end up illuminating 
more about personal experience than specific social or historical situations. By opening 
doors to informal moments and private spaces of domestic life, they speak to a shared 
human condition through an intimacy that many fine art photographers often cannot access. 


The resulting images can be potent opportunities for establishing empathy and forging 


connections across spans of time. 
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Portrait photography has long been bound up with issues of identity: how one wants to 
present oneself to others, and how one can use the camera to construct certain realities. As 
much as snapshots have an air of candor, there remains an inherent element of artifice—the 
setting up and acting out in front of a camera. In one unusual photograph in the Foster gift, 
the staging of a portrait is given attention equal to that of the sitter, revealing the mechanics 
behind the polished surface (plate 23). In this image, a man is seen holding up the simple 
paper backdrop that frames the woman. One wonders why the photographer chose to 
include this behind-the-scenes detail with such intentionality, but the result is an eerie 
suspension between the idealized arena the woman inhabits, with her desired pose and gaze, 


and the darkened background in which the man hovers watchfully, as if a puppeteer. 


An image of a young woman regarding her reflection in a mirror (plate 24) is another that 
allows us to think about artifice and the layering of space within a photograph. The wide 
glass mirror with a decorative frame beckons the viewer into the scene, an intimate setting 
of a domestic interior. It is a picture within a picture. The partial figure is only seen directly 
from behind, and so our eyes shuttle back and forth between the back of her head and her 
reflected visage. It is a bit of a paradox—which image is more “real”? The flattening of the 
background through the overexposure of the botanical wallpaper only serves to heighten our 
attention to the center of the frame. Notably, the subject is not looking at the photographer 
but at herself—and in doing so, her gaze becomes a kind of inward psychological one, and 


the mirror by extension a portal into her private world. 


In the most unusual use of a mirror, a young woman is depicted entirely in reflection (plate 25). 


The ostensible subject is a chemical formula written on the glass, possibly in lipstick. 
From there, the scene extends backward in space rather than forward: the photographer is 
seen as a fuzzy apparition with a camera held up to her face, rendered in silhouette from 
light behind her. The handwritten inscription on the bottom border, “Nightmare,” only 
deepens the mystery of the scene. Most intriguing is that this inadvertent self-portraiture 
is so revealing. We see not the identity of the woman herself, for her face is obscured, but 
something about how that person’s mind works—her letters are written right across the 


reflection of her head. 
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The unusual perspective of this mirrored image, which complicates our normal practice of 
reading photographs, brings us to a consideration of our final photograph—one that directs 
our attention outside of the picture frame itself (plate 26). Here we see a woman in a polka 
dot dress peering intently through a wire fence. Her posture communicates her curiosity: she 
leans forward with her hands planted squarely on her hips, elbows akimbo—the white gloves 
giving the hands visual emphasis. A lone man walks away from us on a wide park path that 


takes up the left half of the image, intensifying the sense of the woman’s preoccupation. 


She becomes a stand-in for us, the viewer, and for our own action of viewing the pictures in 
this collection. This factor resonates with a centuries-old tradition in the visual arts of figures 
being deliberately placed in the foreground of a composition to draw viewers into the scene 
and indicate where their eye should travel. But here, what the woman looks at with such 
rapt attention is unclear because the photographer has cropped out the scene behind the 
fence, perhaps more intrigued by the lively geometries embedded in the composition as 

a whole. Dramatic receding diagonals, like a diagram illustrating one-point perspective, 
pulls our attention into the distance. The woman’s angular left elbow echoes the movement 
of these lines, terminating in the image’s exact middle. A modernist light pole punctuates this 
juncture, perfectly dividing the image between foreground and background, between what 
is fenced and what is open. In many ways, the fence itself becomes the subject of the picture. 
It activates the space and stimulates looking. Is the fence here meant to keep something in, 


or keep the woman out? 


As it turns out, the latter is the case. This is an example of the rare instance when specific 


details yield clues to the identification of a scene. The woman is looking at the La Brea Tar 


Pits, a peculiar prehistoric swamp in the middle of Los Angeles where liquid asphalt has been 


bubbling up to the surface of the earth for tens of thousands of years, at times churning up 


the bones of dinosaurs and mammoths that unwittingly ventured into the sticky muck. It is 


fitting that, in revealing one mysterious aspect about this image, we stumble into another. 


The fleeting moments captured in these amateur photographs, which could easily have been 


lost in the sea of time, have remarkably been preserved here for our wonderment. They 


continuously remind us that the world is far stranger and less knowable than we imagine. 


Notes 

1. Notable recent museum exhibitions include 
Snapshots: The Photography of Everyday Life, 1888 to 
the Present at the San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art (1998); Other Pictures: Vernacular Photographs 
from the Thomas Walther Collection at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, New York (2000); The Art of the 
American Snapshot, 1888-1978: From the Collection 
of Robert E. Jackson at the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC (2007); and Other People’s Pictures: 
Snapshots from the Peter J]. Cohen Gift at the Frances 
Lehman Loeb Art Center, Vassar College (2017). 


2. Willard D. Morgan, “The American Snapshot,” in 
The American Snapshot: An Exhibition of the Folk Art 
of the Camera (New York: Museum of Modern Art, 


1944), n.p. [6, 23-24]. 


3. Jonathan Green, ed., “The Snap-Shot,” Aperture 19, 
no. I (1974). 


4. Geoffrey Batchen made the physicality of photographic 
prints a central theme in his influential essay “Vernacular 
Photographies,” History of Photography 24, no. 3 


(Autumn 2000): 262-71. 
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